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influence" of these agencies he has written The Japanese conquest of 
American opinion to open the eyes of his deluded countrymen and set 
them right on all the points of this great problem. 

His book is a typical example of special pleading. It is based on no 
adequate knowledge of the Japanese, his principal authorities on Japan 
being Samuel Blythe, Thomas F. Millard, Carl Crow, and Jefferson 
Jones. The discussion of the situation in California contains quite mis- 
leading accounts of the "school boy" episode and the passage of the 
alien land law. Any argument which suits his end is advanced. Thus, 
on page 131, there is an attack on a Japanese professor in an American 
university which is manifestly untrue and which is based on the state- 
ment of "a sweet-minded young lady." Again, the economic argument 
for Japanese immigration is clinched by the reported statement of a 
Japanese farm hand : "Me make much money in California in one month 
as me make home, in Japan, in five years." On the other hand the writ- 
ings of Mr. Gulick and Mr. Millis are waved aside. Mr. Millis not only 
lived and taught in California but he was employed by the immigration 
commission to investigate immigration and industries in the west, yet 
Mr. Flowers does not hesitate to assert: "There are on the Pacific 
Coast a hundred thousand men and a hundred thousand women whose 
education, experience and honour entitle their opinions, each one, to 
equal consideration with his. . ." It would be a waste of time and 
space to consider Mr. Flowers' book further. His method will not ap- 
peal to any thoughtful reader, and few will accept many of the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. 

Payson J. Treat 

Breaches of Anglo-American treaties. A study in history and diplomacy. 
By John Bigelow, major U. S. army, retired. (New York: Sturgis 
and Walton company, 1917. 248 p. $1.50 net) 

In the early years of the century, when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was under heated discussion, — and yet more recently, when the Panama 
tolls were in dispute, — the United States was repeatedly charged in the 
British press with lacking the sense of honor that holds a nation to its 
treaty obligations. Even so fair-minded a man as Sir Harry Johnson 
wrote that treaties bind the policy of the United States only "as long as 
they are convenient." Students of American history know that in the 
matter of treaty enforcement the United States has sometimes acted 
equivocally, and that at times it has been plainly remiss. The accusa- 
tion, however, was so sweeping that many persons must have felt its es- 
sential injustice, or at all events must have been set to wondering wheth- 
er a close examination of the facts would sustain it. 

Major Bigelow 's Breaches of Anglo-American treaties is the out- 
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come of an inquiry into this matter, undertaken specifically to ascertain 
the relative trustworthiness of two great nations "as indicated in their 
intercourse with each other. ' ' The aim is innocent enough ; the conclu- 
sions arrived at, though in no wise startling, are of interest; and in these 
days of deep concern about moral values in international affairs it seems 
entirely natural that the motives and actions of nations should be dis- 
sected, weighed, and cataloged as good or bad. Yet there is something 
about the assumption on which Major Bigelow proceeds that grates on 
the historian's sensibilities. Everybody knows that there have been 
breaches of Anglo-American treaties. Every person well enough in- 
formed to be interested in Major Bigelow 's book knows that for these 
breaches both nations have been deeply responsible. It seems a work of 
no great value to measure degrees of guilt, to balance off infringements 
against one another, and to try to determine which nation's good works 
can be made to tip the scale. The project is perhaps saved by the au- 
thor's care in the use of his materials and by his effort to be entirely fair. 
Yet it rings of the mechanical, the quantitative. 

Major Bigelow finds that between 1783 and 1913 some thirty compacts 
that may be considered treaties were concluded between the two powers; 
that of these, eight, — including practically all the agreements of first 
importance, ending with the treaty of Washington in 1871, — were vio- 
lated by Great Britain ; that four, i.e., those of 1783, 1795, 1818, and 
1819, were violated also by the United States; that, with the possible 
exception of the treaty of 1819, the United States violated these four 
only after Great Britain had done so; that no treaty between the two 
nations ' ' appears to have been violated by the United States alone ; ' ' and 
that whereas the United States has paid five and a half million dollars 
to Great Britain as indemnities, Great Britain has paid to the United 
States upwards of twenty-nine millions. The conclusion is that the 
United States ' ' has more than a safe balance of good faith to its credit. ' ' 

The author makes no pretense to the use of new materials, and his book 
can hardly be considered more than an accurate compilation of well- 
known facts. Illustrative fragments of diplomatic correspondence are 
printed in appendices. The bibliography shows no principle of ar- 
rangement, and two of the three maps are worthless. 

Frederic A. Ogg 

Studies in the problem of sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski, department 

of history, Harvard university, sometime exhibitor New college, 

Oxford. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 

Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 297 p. $2.50 net) 

This monograph consists of a series of articles, previously published 

in periodicals, all of which illustrate the theme that the absolute concep- 



